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Evans too had rivals to dispute even his secondary 
claims to invention. A Mr. John Stevens of Hobo- 
ken had been some time occupied in making experi- 
ments to apply steam of a high temperature, by gene- 
rating it ina boiler formed of small copper tubes, 
each about one inch in diameter, and two feet long, 
inserted at each end into a brass plate; these plates 
were closed at each end of the pipes by a strong cap 
of cast iron or brass, leaving the space of an inch or 
two between the plates. The necessary supply of 
water was injected by means of a forcing pump at 
one end; one of these boilers, six feet long, two feet 
deep and four feet wide, exposed four hundred feet 
of surface in the most advantageous manner to the 
action of the fire. Stevens said his object was to 
form a machine adapted more immediately to the 
propelling of a boat. He procured one of Watts en- 
gines, and in May 1804 made an experiment with a 
boat twenty-five feet long and five wide. It had the 
velocity of four miles an hour; and after repeated 
trials, his son undertook to cross in her from Hobo- 
ken to New-York ; but unfortunately when the boat 
had nearly reached the wharf, the steam pipe gave 
way, having been put on with soft solder. This boi- 
ler being damaged the next one was constructed with 
tubes placed vertically. The engine was kept agoing 
a few weeks, making excursions of two or three 
miles up and down the river ; for a short distance he 
could sail it at the rate of about seven miles an hour. 

Stevens went no farther with his experiment, and 
Evans also stopped with this exhibition ; in discus- 
sing their claims, Evans declared, that he had spent 
two thousand dollars on his project ; Stevens lament- 
ed that he had been “‘twenty years of his life on his, 
and spent twenty thousand dollars, without deriving a 
shilling benefit.” Stevens thought some of Evan’s 
projects were absurd: Evans retorted, ‘that the colo- 
nel’s setting himself up as an obstacle to his improve- 
ments, had done more to perpetuate his (the colo- 
nel’s,) memory than his twenty years’ hard work, 
and the loss of his twenty thousand dollars.” Be 
that as it may, although in their lives their schemes 
were opposed, our respect for their memoirs shall 
not be divided, and they shall together enjoy all the 
immortality which our brief notice can confer upon 
them. 

The next attempt to construct a steam boat was 
successfully made by Fulton. In the course of his 
long residence abroad he had turned his attention to 
this subject, and gathered drawings and descriptions 
of all the contrivances of his predecessors. At Paris 
he met with Mr. Robert Livingston, who has been 
before mentioned, and it was agreed between them to 
embarked in the enterprise. Fulton accordingly be- 
gan a course of experiments on a small stream, with 
a set of models he had constructed for the purpose; 


success. During the time Fulton was engaged in | 
these experiments, a Mons. Des Blancs, who had | 


a model of his apparatus in the Repositery of Ma- 
chines at Paris. In this he used a horizontal cylin- 


on them, were to be worked from stem to stern 
alongside of the vessel. Being satisfied with the re- 


a largé scale, and commenced building a boat for the 
purpose on the Seine. During the construction of 
this vessel Des Blancs called the public attention 
to Fulton’s operations as an invasion of his patent, 
and addressed a remonstrance to Fulton himself on 
the subject. In reply Fulton explained that his boat 
was to be propelled by wheels, not by chains. The 
boat was completed early in the spring of 1803, and 
in August the experiment was made before a great 
concourse of spectators ; and its success was such as 
to induce him to order an engine of Watt & Bolton 
to be sent to New York, to which place he prepared 
to return, in order to introduce his invention on the 
American waters. During the building of the engine 
he visited Scotland and inspected Symington’s steam 
boat on the Forth and Clyde canal. 








FULTON’S STEAM BOAT, 1807. 

In December 1806 Fulton arrived in New Yerk, 
and in the following spring, notwithstanding the pe- 
cuniary and mechanical obstacles opposed to his pro- 
ject, had completed his vessel, and in August had the 
satisfaction of seeing her moved by her machinery 
from the East river to the Jersey shore. 

“And nothing,” says Colden, “could exceed the 
surprise and admiration of all who witnessed the ex- 
periment. The minds of the most incredulous were 
changed in a few minutes—before the boat had made 
the progress of a quarter of a mile, the greatest un- 
believer must have been converted. The man, who, 
while he looked on the expensive machine, thanked 
his stars that he had more wisdom than to waste his 
money on such idle schemes, changed the expression 
of his features as the boat moved from the wharf and 
gained her speed: his complacent smile gradually 
stiffened into an expression of wonder—the jeers of 
the ignorant, who had neither sense nor feeling 
enough to repress their contemptuous ridicule and 
rude jokes, were silenced for the moment by a vulgar 
astonishment, which deprived them of the power of 
utterance, till the triumph of Genius extorted from 
the incredulous multitude, which crowded the shores, 
shouts and acclamations of congratulations and ap- 
plause.” Though her performance far exceeded the 
expectation of his friends, Fulton perceived that there 
was an error in the construction of her water-wheels 





—he lessened their dies eter, so that they did not dip 


the results of which gave him strong assurance of | 
made experiments with a boat on the Soane, deposited | 
der, by which endless chains, with resisting boards | 


sults of his experiments, he resolved to try them on | 





so deep into the water, and it was manifest that the 
alteration had tended to increase the speed. 

‘‘This famed vessel, which was named the Cler- 
mont, soon after sailed for Albany; and, on her first 
voyage, arrived at her destination without any acci- 
dent. She excited the astonishment of the inhabi- 
tants of the shures of the Hudson, many of whom had 
not heard even of the engine, much less of a steam- 
boat. There were many descriptions of the effects of 
her first appeazance upon the people of the banks of 
the river. Some of these were ridiculous, but some 
of them were of such a character as nothing but an 
object of real grandeur could have excited. She was 
described by some, who had indistinctly seen her pas- 
sing in the night, to those who had not a view of her, 
as a monster moved on the waters, defying the winds 
and tide, and breathing flames and smoke.”’ 

“She had the most terrific appearance from other 
vessels, which were navigating the river when she 
was making her passage. The first steam-boats, as 
others yet do, used dry pine wood for fuel, which 
sends forth a column of ignited vapour, many feet 
above the flue, and whenever the fire is stirred, a 
galaxy of sparks fly off, which in the night have an 
airy, brilliant, and beautiful appearance. The un- 
common light first attracted the attention of the crews 
of other vessels. Notwithstanding the wind and tide 
were adverse to its approach, they saw with aston- 
ishment that it was rapidly coming towards them ; 
and when it came so near, as that the noise of the 
machinery and the paddles were heard, the crews, in 
some instances, shrunk beneath their decks from the 
terrific sight; and others left their vessels to go on 
shore, while others prostrated themselves, and be- 
sought Providence to protect them from the approach 
of the horrible monster which was marching on the 
tides, and lighting its path by the fires which it vomit- 
ed.’”’ 








THE MONK OF VAUCLUSE. 
Translated from the French of Mad. Tercy by J. Muneeil, 

There are still to be seen in Franche Compte, the 
ruins of ancient Chartreuse convents, which, like al! 
the edifices of that order, were placed in the most sa- 
vage and solitary situations. One of these was built 
upon the brink of a lofty mountain, and surrounded 
by a forest. At the foot of it ran the Ain, which the 
inhabitants, better to convey an idea of the magni- 
tude which they conceived it to possess, denominated 
Riviere din, or La Grande Riviere. Opposite arese 
another mountain, crowned also with a thick wood, 
and “ the great river” occupied entirely the space be- 
tween them. Barely a few feet of horizontal earth 
was found about the religious edifice, which was jut 
ted among the roeks like an eagle's nest. 
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As a garden was an almost indispensable requisite 
to the antient possessors of the chartreuse, they con- 
structed a very remarkable work for the purpose. A 
terrace was formed upon thirty arches of equal di- 
mensions, being twenty feet across, and the same in 
height, sustained upon piers of massive thickness. 
Enormous stones were employed in its construction. 


These were not taken from the rock upon which the | 


terrace was built, but were transported at great ex- 
pense from the neighboring quarries. This immense 
pile, covered with a layer of earth, brought hither 
also at great expense, furnished the Carthusians with 
sufficient grounds for the cultivation of their vegeta- 
bles, fruit, &c. This was, as has been said, the gar- 
den of the convent. They could descend and prome- 
nade under the arches, which communicated by open- 
ings, giving a view of the entire range of the gallery. 
The arches, opening upon the river, which it border- 
ed like a quay, resembled the mouths of an enormous 
aqueduct. The monks delighted, it is said, in this 
subterranean walk, where nothing met their vision 
but the river, and the precipice which arose on the 
opposite side. 

The terrace, and some buildings of a more recent 
construction still remain, but the antient monastery 
and its church are destroyed. The ruins of the ceme- 
tery are truly picturesque. This occupied the centre 
and was surrounded by buildings which have disap- 
peared ; but the cloister is still standing, and the 
arches, which have become transparent with holes, 
expose the sad interior, and afford a view from 
among their pillars of the austere landscape which 
surrounds them ; of the rocks, the large oaks, the 
ruins of the convent ; and through the wounds in the 
old walls, the tops of the gnarled and massive trees, 
the blue and silvered heavens. This place is called 
Vaucluse ; but it had no Petrarch to immortalize it, 
and the Chartreuse de Vaucluse is not known per- 
haps, beyond the limits of the department of the 
Jura. 

In the early part of the present century, a merchant 
from Lyons came to visit the place, with a view of 
establishing some manufactory there. He was ac- 
companied by his nephew, Leon, a young man; and 
not finding his partner, whom he had engaged to meet 
there, took the resolution to go and stay in a neigh- 
boring village, where he hoped to find better accom- 
modations for passing the night, than could be afford- 
ed in the little auberge which the peasants had es- 
tablished in the old chartreuse, while the young man 
chose to remain. He wished to examine the place 
more at leisure, as it had interested him much, and 
he commenced the survey the same evening. A 
bright moon favored the promenade, and as he walk- 
ed about among the shattered ruins of the once im- 
posing edifice, his mind instinctively reverted to the 
antient inhabitants of its solitudes, and the contem- 
plative life they led ; and imagination peopled the 
scene with their forms, clad in the peculiar costume 
of their order, and animating it with their imposing 
ceremonies ; when his eye suddenly caught the form 
of one of them in real life, at a little distance from 
the place where he stood. The moon was suflicient- 
ly c‘ear to enable him to discern the white robe of 
the monk, which marked him a disciple of St. Bruno, 
the cowl being made to cover the head. The friar 
directed his steps rapidly towards that part of the 
house which was inhabited, and suddenly disappear- 
ed. Leon returned to the auberge. A young wo- 
man arose to receive his orders, to whom he cau- 
tiously intimated what he had seen, lest the tale of so 
dread an apparition might frighten her. 

‘It is only Father Emilien,” she replied, laughing, 
“he often walks in the evening and throws his gown 
over him like a mantle when the nights are chilly.” 

“ Who is Father Emilien,’’ demanded Leon. 

‘* An aged chartreuse,” she replied, ‘‘ who did not 


go away, because, he says, he is so accustomed to 
our country that it will be impossible for him to live 
elsewhere. They have not distured him, even when 
all others were driven away ; and why should they, 
a retired, inoffensive man, who is solely occupied 
with his work.” 

‘* What is his employment?” inquired Leon, who 
already felt an interest in the stranger. 

“ He works at the turning box,” was the answer, 
“and to a degree of perfection, of which you have 
perhaps no idea. But nothing prevents your going 
to-morrow to see him ; he refuses no one.” 

On the following morning Leon was conducted to 
the tenement of the chartreux, who occupied one of the 
remaining chambers of the convent. He saw a man 
of fifty or sixty years of age, rather under the middle 
size, deformed, and of a figure far from prepossess- 
ing, to say nothing of the very remarkable expression 
of his eyes. He received Leon very politely, who 
explained the object of his visit, and introduced the 
adventure of his promenade from the rendezvous. 

‘It is rather singular that an explanation so sim- 
ple as that they have given you should not have sat- 
isfied your curiosity,” said the solitaire. ‘‘ The ad- 
venture has perhaps awakened the expectation of 
some strange story. Unhappily,” he continued ironi- 
cally, “‘ it is ‘ only Father Emilien, who walks in the 
evening, and who throws his cowl over him like a 
mantle when the nights are fresh ; it often happens 
here vp ” 

“Indeed,” said Leon, with a view to engage a con- 
versation, “‘ this climate appears a little rough, and I 
am surprised that you, not belorging to this country, 
should have preferred this place to others.” 

“T naturally prefer those things to which I have 
become accustomed to such as are new to me,”’ re- 
plied the monk, ‘‘ otherwise I have no interest or af- 
fection to attract me to one place more than another. 
I have lived more than fifteen years in this monaste- 
ry, where we entered as into the tomb. And what 
is there in the world, that after fifteen years seclu- 
sion, we should wish to return to it again?” 

The destiny of this man interested Leon much, and 
he wished to gratify his curiosity without exposing 
it, when he remarked, that disappointment was often 
the plea for embracing a religious life. 

‘* And more frequently disappointment in love,” 
added the monk. ‘‘ Perhaps you expect to find in 
me a subject for the hero of a romance.” 


The sad and bitter smile with which he accompa- 
nied these words embarrassed Leon, without allaying 
his determination of prying into the secret history of 
so singular a being. The monk observing his con- 
fusion, immediately added, 

“You have not offended me ; and in proof of it I 
will tell you frankly that my vocation, I believe, is 
adapted to my conformation ; and that if I had been 
endowed with greater personal attractions, I should 
not have been a monk. I have no motive to conceal 
the incidents of my life, and since they appear to in- 
terest you, I will relate them, however trifling they 
may be. 

““T was born at , of wealthy parents, who 
ranked among the most distinguished gentry. My 
father married very young, a girl even younger than 
himself, upon a very brief acquaintance. Conven- 
ience alone had decided this marriage! but my mother 
sincerely loved . cr husband, and it rendered her un- 
happy that sh_ could not inspire the same degree of 
attachment in »im. Her person was highly unfavor- 
able, as you may judge from me. She often said, re- 
garding me with an air of compassion, “ Thou re- 
semblest me, poor Emilien ; thou has not that about 
thee which can inspire love, and should never feel it. 
Oh, preserve thy heart from that sentiment so tender 








and so fatal when unrequited.” She wept, and I 








wept to see her do so, without comprehending the 
cause of her sorrows, which in time I came to know. 
My father was ever faithful in his conduct towards 
his wife, and failed in no respect or care for her ; but 
this conduct was a source of greater pain to my mo- 
ther’s passionate soul—she had rather he had given 
her cause of complaint. Her most secret thoughts 
were known to me; we had for one another an at- 
tachment which resembled fraternal love; or rather, 
I was loved as a son, a brother, and a friend, and in 
return all my affections were for her; and when I 
lost her I lived alone—utterly alone. She died at 
length, my poor mother. Sorrow hastened her end. 
At least I have always theught so, and this idea 
caused a sort of coldness for my father. Our rela- 
tions had never been very tender; he was good and 
just in regard to me, and I was respectful towards 
him ; but I met not, as with ry mother, those sweet 
caresses and affectionate conversations. 

“As soon as decency would permit, my father 
contracted new ties. He had been long enamored of 
the one whom he espoused, but in secret, for my mo- 
ther was happily ignorant of it ; and it was even said 
that he had concealed his affections from the object 
of them. We cannot then much blame his conduct 
towards his first wife—it was in a measure without 
reproach ; but he was doubtless happy in finding 
himself free! I mourned with fresh grief my unfor- 


tunate mother. I resolved never to enchain the des- - 
tiny of another to mine, and thus render by my death 


the liberty and happiness of my partner. I promised 
myself to repel the light and cruel sentiment, that 
blinded its votrries to all consequences, while it mag- 
nified a few frivolous advantages. My resolution ap- 
peared at first not difficult to maintain. The women 
were much less dangerous than I had been led to 
suppose, and I felt not the charm which I had feared 
from their society. But I was not the more happy 
for it. Ennvi pursued me, and nothing had power to 
interest my mind ts and labor were alike 
disgusting. I foresaw not, I desired not even. that 
the void in my heart might be filled up, animated as 
I was by the solitude which surrounded me ; and yet 
this void, this solitude was insupportable. Youth 
deprived of its hopes and illusions, is a sad state; it 
is perhaps the punishment of the fallen angels ! 

“T had now arrived at the age of twenty-four. At 
this era I became acquainted with the person who 
has since had so much influence over my fate. Ma- 
dame C. returned, after many years’ absence, to 
her native town. She had resided, since her mar- 
riage, either in the country to which her husband be- 
longed, or in the south of Europe, where M. C—— 
sought an air more favorable to a fatal disease which 
had become seated upon his lungs. All his exertions 
to restore his health were unavailing, and Madame 
C—— had been a widow a year. She was a year 
or more my senior; in complexion approaching a 
brunette ; in stature rather above the middling height 
of women, and extremely slender. Her features 
were not regular ; the ladies remarked many faults 
in them. Myself and many others only saw a daz- 
zling freshness, and an expression of delicacy and in- 
genuousness—of gaiety mingled with melancholy, 
and of goodness and frankness, which gave her the 
most seducing physiognomy I have ever seen. Her 
mind resembled her features: it was at once subtle 
and artless, gay and melancholic, and never did the 
least affectation shade the unaccountable charm cf 
grace and nature. She was a dangerous being, this 
madame Laura C——, and very few heads were 
proof against the witching spell she cast around her. 
It was not alone her splendid fortune, that at- 
tracted so many votaries ; both elegance and splen- 
dor formed her being. Nothing low or common ever 
mingled there; they addressed a queen or a fairy. 
And was it such a woman I resolved to love; was it 
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I who presumed to compete with the most distin- 
guished men of my acquaintance! 

“ Alas! I pretended to nothing; I was ashamed of 
my infatuation, but all my efforts to dispel it, tended 
to conceal rather than to vanquish it. Still it gave 
an interest to my existence, until then so monotonous. 
I was no longer alone—a new world surrounded me. 
Vague and enchanting reveries stole away my hours 
now, and I knew no more of ennui. Select assem- 
blies and parties, where I had seldom been seen when 
I could excuse myself, began to have a wonderful at- 
traction ; I went to attend and to sec them....I have 
paid dear for the distraction. That fatal sentiment 
of love so entirely subjugated me, that I had not 
power to banish her image from my mind for a sin- 
gle instant. Whether asleep or awake, I saw her 
eyes fixed upon me, while a smile sat upon her fea- 
tures, and that form so light and graceful, always 
went beside me like a phantom. Always after hav- 
ing been in her company, I recalled each word she 
had addressed to me, and was dissatisfied with my 
replies, ani in order to have more presence of min 
in future, arranged the commencement of a conver- 
sation, that ! might appear to advantage.” 

He resumed his work for a moment ; inspected 
with an air of sad complaisance the little article he 
was polishing ; returned it to its place and continued 


omy [To be Concinded.] 





—— 


FIRE-SHIPS. 


These are generally old vessels filled with combus- 
tibles, and titted with grappling-irons, to hook enemy’s 
ships, and set them on fire. The following isa de. 
scription of the fire-ships which were of such essential 
service to the Greeks, in their recent war with Tur- 
key. ‘The vessels usvally employed for this service, 
says Emerson, ‘are old slips, purchased by the gov- 
ernment. Ticir construction as fire-ships is very 
simple, nothing more being wanted than active, com- 
bustion. For this purpose, the ribs, hold and sides of 
the vessel, after being well tarred, are lined with dried 
furze, dipped in pitch and lees of oil, and sprinkled 
with sulphur; a number of hatchways are then cut 
along the deck, and under each is placed a small bar- 
rel of gun-powder; so that at the moment of confla- 
gration, each throws off its respective batch, and giv- 
ing ample vent to the flames, prevents the deck being 
too soon destroyed by the explosion. A train which 
passes through every part of the ship, and communi- 
cates with every barrel, running round the deck, and 
passing out at the steerage window, completes the 
preparation below; whilst above, every rope and yarn 
is well covered with tar, so as speedily to convey the 
flames to the sails; and at the extremity of each yard- 
arm, is attached a wickered hook, which, being once 
entangled with the enemy’s rigging, renders escape 
after coming in contact, almost a matter of impossi- 
bility. The train, to prevent accidents, is never laid 
till the moment of using it; when all being placed in 
order, and the wind favourable, with every sail set so 
as to increase the flames, she bears down upon the 
enemy’s line, whilst the crew, usually twenty-five or 
thirty in number, have no other defence than crouch- 
ing behiad the after bulwarks. When close upon the 
destined ship, all hands descend by the stern into a 
launch fitted out for the purpose, with hizh gunwales 
and a pair of small swivels; and at the moment of 
contact, the train is fired by the captain, and every 
hatch being thrown off, the flames burst forth, at the 
same instant, from stem to stern; and ascending by 
the tarred ropes and sails, sooa communicate with the 
rigging of the enemy’s vessel, who have never yet, in 
one instance, been able to extricate themselves. In 
fact, such is the terror with which they have inspired 
the Turks, that they seldom make the slightest resis- 
tance. On the distant approach of the fire-ship they 
maintain, for some minutes, an incessant random can- 
nonade; but, at length, long before she comes in con- 
tact, precipitate themselves into the sea, and attempt 
to reach the other vessels, scarcely one remaning to 
the last moment, to attempt to save the devoted ves- 
sel. Sometimes, however, armed boats are sent off 
from the other vessels of the fleet ; but they have never 
yet been able, either to prevent the approach of the 
fire-ship, or seize on the crew while making their es- 
cape; and through fire-ships are in other countries 
considered a forlorn hope, such is the stupidity and 
terror of the Turks, that it is rarely that one of the 


brulottiers is wounded, and very seldom indeed that 
any lose their lives. The service, however, from the 
risk to which it is exposed, is rewarded with higher 
pay than what is given to ordinary seaman. 





FEMALE INDUSTRY. 





What a happy simplicity prevailed in ancient 
times, when it was the custom for ladies, though of 
the greatest distinction, to employ themselves in use- 
ful, and sometimes laborious works! Every one 
knows what is told us in scripture to this purpose 
concerning Rebecca, Rachel, and several others. 

We read in Homer of princesses drawing them- 
selves water from springs, and washing with their 


were the daughters of a powerful prince, employed 
themselves in making clothes for their brothers. The 
celebrated Lucretia used to spin in the midst of her 
female attendants. 

Augustus, who was sovereign of the world, wore, 
for several years together, no other clothes but what 
his wife and sister made him. It was a custom in 
the northern parts of the world, not many years ago, 
for the princesses, who then sct upon the throne, to 
prepare several of the dishes at every meal. 

In a word, needle work, the care of domestic affairs, 
and a serious and retired life, is the proper function 
of women, and for this they were designed by Provi- 
dence. ‘I he depravity of the age has indeed affixed 
to these customs, which are very near as old as the 
creation, an idea of meanness and contempt; but then, 
what has it substituted in the room of them? A soft 
indolence, a stupid idleness, frivolous conversation, 
vain amusements, and a strong passion for public 
shows. 

Let us compare these two characters, and pro- 
nounce which of them may justly boast its being 
founded on good sense, solid judgment, and a taste for 
truth and nature. 

It must nevertheless, be confessed, in honour of the 
fair sex, and of the American ladies in particular, that 
many among them, and those of the highest stations 
in life, have made it not only a duty but a pleasure. 
toe np oy themselves in needle work, nct of a trifling, 
but of the most serviceable kind; and to make pari 
of their furniture with their own hands. I mightalsu 
adi, that creat number of them adorn their minds 
with agreeable, and at the same time, serious and 
useful studies. 





PENN’S TREATY WITH THE INDIANS. 





One of the most remarkable treaties on record is 
that of William Penn with the Indians, on the site of 
Philadelphia. It was truly a treaty of love The 
grant of a king did not carry sufficient authority in the 
opinion of Penn to permit him to take the soil over 
which the Indian roamed, without an equivalent and 
a mutual and satisfactory contract. 

On the 4th of Dec., 1682, William Penn proceeded 
up the Delaware with his unarmed flotilla and unarm- 
ed followers, men, womer, and children of both sexes. 
When he had arrived abreast of the site of Philadel- 
phia, which was then called Coaquannock, he saw the 
shore covered, as far as the eye could reach, with na- 
lives. At the sight of this vast array of tribes, with 
their sachems at their head, the hearts of many of 
Penn's company sunk within them, yet he encouraged 
them to go forward, as the preliminaries of the trea- 
ty he was about to solemnize had been arranged in a 
previous talk held with the Indians by Col. Mark- 
ham. The little band of Friends, therefore, proceed- 
ed a little further up the river to the spot where Ken- 
sington now stands, landed and proceeded to the shel- 
ter of a wide spreading elm. 

William Penn did not object to wear over his plain 
clothes a scarf of sky-blue silk; he was supported by 
*Col. Markham on his right, and his friend on his left. 
The Indian chiefs met him under the spreading 
boughs of the majestic elm, and, after a short silence, 
one of the chiefs came forward and crowned him 
with a chaplet, out of which the resemblance of a 
horn seemed to shoot—as this among the Indians as 
well as the Jews was an emblem of power and do- 
minion. All the Indians were then seated, and re- 
quested Penn to make his speech. Through an in- 
terpreter he told them his object, and added, that “he 
would not call them his children, because parents 
often whip their children; he would not call them 
brothers, because brothers often quarrelled; but he 
— call them bone of his bone and flesh of his 

esh.”’ 





He then presented them the roll of parchment 


own hands the finest of the linen of their respective | 
families. The sisters of Alexander the Great, who | 


which contained the treaty; and paid them for their 
lands in goods and presents. 

The Indians named him “ Brother Onas,” and 
wished that they might live in love with brother Onas 
and his children as long as the sun and moon should 
endure.” 

This was the famous treaty which attracted the at- 
tention of that acute and intellectual infidel, Voltaire: 
“The first treaty that was not ratified by an oath, the 
Sirst treaty that was never broken.” 





BUTTONS AND PINS. 





There are six manufactories of gilt or metal but- 
tons in the United States, employing a capital of 
$60,000, and about five hundred hands. The annual 
amount of buttons manufactured is $750,000. The 
capital employed in the manufacture of other deserip- 
tions of buttons, and the various descriptions of dead 
eyed buttons, is not less than $300,000, employing 
2000 persons, and affording an annual product of 
$350,000. 

There are but two manufactories of pins in the 
United States, both of which make solid headed pins. 
The capital employed is nearly $100,000, and the an- 
nual value of the manufacture is about the same 
amount. They employ about 100 hands. 

The specimens of American solid headed pins now 
manufactured at Birmingham, Ct., in point of beauty 
and finish of workmanship, seem to be as near per- 
fection as need be. The superiority of these pins 
over those of foreign manufacture, which mostly have 
the heads put on by a separate process, thus making 
them distinct from the body of the pin, and of course 
liable to come off, is so clearly apparent that nothing 
but the extreme low price of the foreign article can 
keep it in the market at all. With a fair encourage- 
ment to this among other branches of American man- 
ufactures; there can be no doubt but a few years will 
place it above all danger from any competition-— 
Balt. American. 





SERVING APPRENTICESHIP FOR A WIFE. 





The reader may remember that the dowager coun- 
tess of Westmoreland was one of the titled person- 
ages who visited the United States last summer. A 
curious anecdote is related of her marriage. She was 
the only daughter of the eminent and immensely 
wealthy banker, Child, who flourished in London 
about the time of the French revelution. When he 
died he made a will, leaving all his property to his 
daughter, on condition that she should marry a me- 
chanic (he commenced life himself as a brewer) who 
had served a regular apprenticeship of seven years at 
his trade. If she married any other persen the whole 
estate was to alienate from her and her heirs. The 
then young earl of Westmoreland met her by chance 
at a ball, given on some public occasion, by the lord 
mayor. He resolved, if she was willing, to marry 
her, and, on her consenting to wait seven years, he 
bound himself epprentice to a Mr. Pollock, a highly 
respectable saddler in Piccadilly, and actually learned 
the trade. He served his seven years and exhibited 
a saddic, which he had made, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the executors under the will, and gave title for 
fortune; Miss Child became a duchess, and the me- 
chanic’s apprentice one cf the wealthiest earls of Eng- 
land. After all, he served only half as long as poor 
Jacob—who gave seven years of servitude for Rachel 
and seven more for Leah—and did not get so much 
cash as his lordship by a pretty considerable diffe:- 
ence.—Boston Transcript. 





PLEADING TO AN INDICTMENT. 





There was a rather laughable circumstance trans- 
pired at the Court of Sessions the other day. A 
young woman was indicted for stealing a quantity of 
female wearing apparel, and other articles. The 
prosecuting attorney commenced reading the specifi- 
cations, charging, in the redundant language of the 
law, the stealing of ten times the actual amount ta- 
ken. As the items were being read over, the culprit 
stood with expanded eyes, the very picture of sur- 
prise and astdnishment. After the enormous cata- 
logue was gone through with, the attorney, address- 
ing the girl, asked, “ What have you to say to these 
charges ?” 

“7 never stole half the articles read over by you!” 
was the response. 





A general laugh attested to the ludicrousness of the 
scene.—Rochester Daily Adv. 
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OF ARCHIMEDES. 





Archimedes alone would afford sufficient matter for 
a volume, in giving a detail of the marvellous dis- 
coveries of a genius so profound and fertile in inven- 
tion. We have seen, that some of his discoveries ap- 
peared so much above the reach of men, that many 
of the learned of our days found it more easy to call 
them in doubt, than even to imagine the means, 
whereby he had acquired them. We are again going 
to produce proofs of the fecundity of genius belong- 
ing to this celebrated man. Leibnitz did justice to 
the genius of Archimedes, when he said, that if we 
were better acquainted with the admirable productions 
of that great man, we would throw away much less 
of our applause on the discoveries of eminent mod- 
erns. illis called him a man of admirable sagacity, 
who laid the foundation of almost all those inven- 
tions, which our age glories in having brought to per- 
fection. In reality, what a glorious light hath he 
diffused over the mathematics, in his attempt to 
square the circle, and in discovering the square of 
the parabola, the properties of spiral lines, the pro- 
portion of the sphere, and the true principles of sta- 
tics and hydrostatics! What a proof of his sagacity 
did he give in discovering the quantity of silver, that 
was mixed with the gold in the crown of king Hiero; 
while he reasoned upon that principle, that all bodies 
immerged in water, lose just so much of their weight, 
as a quantity of water equal to them in bulk weighs! 
Hence he drew this consequence, that gold being 
more compact must lose less of its weight, and silver 
more; and that a mingled mass of both must lose in 
proportion to the quantities mingled. Weighing 
therefore, the crown in water and in air, and two 
masses, the one of gold, and the other of silver, equal 
in weight to the crown; he thence determined what 
each lost of their weight, and so resolved the prob- 
lem. He likewise invented a perpetual screw, valu- 
able on account of its being capable to overcome any 
resistance; and the screw that still goes by his name, 
used in elevating of water. He, of himself alone, de- 
fended the city of Syracuse, by opposing to the efforts 
of a Roman general, the resources he found in his 
own genius. By means of many various warlike 
machines, all of his own construction, he rendered 
Syracuse inaccessible to the enemy. Sometimes he 
hurled upon their land forces, stones of such an enor- 
mous size, as crushed whole bodies of them at once, 
and put the whole army into confusion. And when 
they retired from the walls, he still found means to 
annoy them ; for with his baliste, he overwhelmed 
them with arrows innumerable, and beams of a pro- 
digious weight. If their vessels approached the fort, 
he seized them by the prows with grapples of iron, 
which he let down upon them from the walls; and 
rearing them up in the air, to the great astonishment 
of every one, shook them with such violence, as eith- 
er to break them in pieces, or sink them to the bot- 
tom. The superior knowledge he had in sciences, and 
his confidence in the powers of mechanism, prompted 
him once to say to king Hiero, who was his patron, 
admirer, and firiend, ‘‘give me where to stand, and I 
will move the earth.” And when the king, amazed 
at what he said, seemed to be in hesitation, he gave 
him a striking proof of his skill, in launching, singly 
by himself; a ship of a prodigious weight. He built 
likewise for the king an immense galley, of twenty 
banks of oars, containing spacious apartments, gar- 
dens, walks, ponds, and all other conveniencies, suit- 
able to the dignity of a great king. He constructed 
also a sphere, representing all the motions of the 
stars, which Cicero esteemed one of the inventions, 
that did the highest honour to human genius. He 
perfected the manner of augmenting the mechanic 
powers, by the multiplication of wheels and pulleys; 
and, in short, carried mechanics so far, that the works 
he produced surpass imagination. 

Nor was Archimedes the only one, who succeed- 
ed in mechanics. The immense machines, and of 
astonishing force, as were those which the ancients 
adapted to the purpose of war, are a proof, they came 
nothing behind us in this respect. It is with difficul. 
ty we can conceive, how they reared those bulky tow- 
ers, a hundred and fifty-two feet in height, and sixty 
in compass, ascending by many stories, having at bot- 
tom a battering-ram, a machine of strength sufficient 
to beat down walls; in the middle a draw-bridge, to 
be let down upon the city attacked, in order to open 
& passage into the town for the assailants; and at the 
top a body of men, who, being placed above the be- 
sieged, harassed them without running any risk. An 
ancient historian has transmitted to us an action of an 
engineer at Alexandria, which deserves to have a 
pices bere. In defending that city, when it was at- 

by Julius Cesar, he, by means of wheels and 


other machines, drew from the sea a prodigious quan- 
tity of water, which he turned upon the adversary, to 
their extreme annoyance. Indeed, the art of war 
gave occasion for a great number of instances of this 
kind, which cannot but excite in us the highest idea 
of the enterprising genius of the ancients, and the vi- 
— wherewith they put their designs in execution. 
The invention of pumps by Ctesibus, and that of wa- 
ter-clocks, cranes, anatomical figures, and wind-ma- 
chines by Heron, and the other discoveries of the 
Grecian geometricians, are so very numerous, that it 
would exceed the limits of a chapter, even to men- 
tion them.—Wesley’s Philosophy. 


COLONIAL AFD INDIAN WARS. 








BATTLE OF LOVEWELL’S POND. 


About the year 1724 the New Hampshire settle- 
ments were much harrassed by the predatory incur- 
sions of the French and Indians, who, falling sudden- 
ly and in the night, upon some unsuspecting colony, 
swept it away with pillage and fire. These cruel 
scenes were vey wd incited by a Jesuit missiona- 
ry named Father Ralle, who possessed great power 
and influence over the minds of the savages. It was 
found necessary by the English colonists to carry the 
same system of warfare into the enemy’s country, 
and an attempt was made to seize Ralle, who lived 
alone in the wilderness. Scouting parties sallied out, 
consisting of young men, and such as were acquaint- 
ed with the customs and wiles of the Indians. The 
following account of one of these parties is from Bel. 
knap’s History of New-Hampshire—Ed. Mechanic. 

One of these volunteer companies, under the com- 
mand of Capt. John Lovewell of Dunstable, was 
greatly distinguished, first by their success and after- 
ward by their misfortunes. This company consisted 
of thirtv; at their first excursion to the northward of 
Winipiseogee lake, they discovered an Indian wig- 
wam in which were a manand a boy. They killed 
and scalped the man and brought the boy alive to 
Boston, where they received the reward, promised by 
law, and a handsome gratuity besides. 

By this success his company was augmented to 
seventy. They marched again, and visiting the place 
where they had killed the Indian, found his body as 
they had left it two months before. Their provision 
falling short, thirty of them were dismissed by lot and 
returned. Theremaining forty continued their march 
till they discovered a track, which they followed till 
they saw a smoke just before sunset, by which they 
judged that the enemy were encamped for the night. 
They kept themselves concealed till after midnight ; 
when they silently advanced, and discovered ten Indi- 
ans asleep, around a fire, by the side of a frozen pond. 
Lovewell now determined to make sure work: and 
placing his men conveniently, ordered part of them to 
fire, five at once, as quick after each other as possi- 
ble, and another part to reserve their fire. He gave 
the signal, by firing his own gun, which killed two of 
them ; the men firing according to order, killed five 
more on the spot; the other three starting up from 
their sleep, two of them were immediately shot dead 
by the reserve; the other, though wounded, attemp- 
ted to escape by crossing the pond, but was seized by 
a dog and held fast till they killed him. Thus in a 
few minutes the whole company was destroyed, and 
some attempt against the frontiers of New Hampshire 
prevented ; for these Indians were marching from 
Canada, well furnished with new guns, and plenty of 
ammunition ; they had also a number of spare blank- 
ets, mockaseens and snow-shoes for the accommoda- 
tion of the prisoners whom they expected to take, and 
were within two days march of the frontiers. The 
pond where this exploit was performed is at the head 
of a branch of Salmon-fall River, in the township of 
Wakefield, and has ever since borne the nome of Love- 
well’s pond. The brave company, with the ten scalps 
stretched on hoops, and elevated on poles, entered Do- 
ver in triumph, and proceeded thence to Boston ; 
where they received the bounty of one hundred pounds 
for each, out of the public treasury. , 

Encouraged by this success, Lovewell marched a 
third time ; intending to attack the villages of Pig- 
wacket, on the upper part of the river Saco, which 
had been the residence of a fonmidable tribe, and 
which they still occasionally inhabited. His company 
at this time consisted of forty-six, including a chap- 
lain and surgeon: two of them proving lame, returned: 
another falling sick, they halted and built a stockade 
fort on the west side of great Ossapy pond ; partly for 
the accommodation of the sick man, and partly for a 
place of retreat in case of any misfortune. Here the 
surgeon was left with the sick man, and eight of the 





company fora guard. The number was now reduced 
to thirty-four. Pursuing their march to the north. 











ward, they came toa pond, about twenty-two miles 
distant from the fort, and encamped by the side of it. 
Early the next morning, while at their devotions, they 
heard the report of a gun, and discovered a single In- 
dian, standing on a point of land, which runs into the 
pond, more than a mile distant. They had been 
alarmed the preceding night by noises round their 
camp, which they imagined were made by Indians, 
and this opinion was now strengthened. They sus- 
pected that the Indian was placed there to decoy 
them, and that a body of the enemy was in their front. 
A consuultation being held, they determined to march 
forward, and by encompassing the pond, to gain the 
place were the Indian stood; and that they might be 
ready for action, they disencumbered themselves of 
their packs, and left them, without a guard, at the 
northeast end of the pond, in a pitch-pine plain, 
where the trees were thin and the brakes, at that time 
of the year, small. It happened that Lovewell’s 
march had crossed a carrying-place, by which two 
parties of Indians, consisting of forty one men, com- 
manded by Paugus and Wahwa, who had been scout- 
ing down Saco river, were returning to the lower vil- 
lage of Pigwacket, distant about a mile and a half 
from this pond. Having fallen on his track, they fol- 
lowed it till they came to the packs, which they re- 
moved ; and counting them, found the number of his 
men to be less than their own; they therefore placed 
themselves in ambush, to attack them on their return. 
The Indian who had stood on the point, and was re- 
turning to the vallage, by another path, met them, and 
received their fire, which he returned, and wounded 
Lovewell and another with small shot. Lieutenant 
Wyman firing again, killed him, and they took his 
scalp. Seeing no other enemy, they returned to the 
place where they had left their packs, and while they 


were looking for them, the Indians rose and ran to- 


wards them with a horrid yelling. “A smart firing 
commenced on both sides, it being now about ten of 
the clock. Captain Lovewell and eight more were 
killed on the spot. Lieutenant Farewell and two 
others were wounded : several of the Indians fell; but, 
being superior in number, they endeavored to sur- 
round the party, who, perceiving their intention, re- 
treated ; hoping to be sheltered by a point of rocks 
which ran into the pond, and a few large pine trees 
standing on a sandy beech. In this forlorn place they 
took their station. On their right was the mouth of 
a brook, at that time unfordable ; on their left was the 
rocky point, their front was partly covered by a deep 
bog and partly uncovered, and the pond was in their 
rear. The enemy galled them in front and flank, and 
had them so completely in their power, that had they 
made a prudent use of their advantage, the whole 
company must either have been killed, or obliged to 
surrender at discretion ; being destitute of a mouthful 
of sustenance, and an escape being impracticable. 
Under the conduct of Lieutenant Wyman they kept 
up their fire, and shewed a resolute countenance, all 
the remainder of the day; during which their chap- 
lain, Jonathan Frie, Ensign Robbins, and one more, 
were mortally wounded. The Indians invited them to 
surrender, by holding up ropes to them, and endea- 
vored to intimidate them by their hideous yells; but 
they determined to die rather than yield ; and by their 
well directed fire, the number of the savages was thin- 
ned, and their cries became fainter, till, just before 
night, they quitted their advantageous ground, carry- 
ing off their killed and wounded, and leaving the dead 
bodies of Lovewell and his men unscalped. The shat- 
tered remnant of this brave company, collecting them- 
selves together, found three of their number unable to 
move from the spot, eleven wounded but unable to 
march, and nine who had received no hurt. It was 
melancholy to leave their dying companions behind, 
but there was no possibility of removing them. One 
of them, ensign Robbins, desired them to lay his gun 
by him charged, that if the Indians should return be- 
fore his death, he might be able to kill one more. 
After the rising of the moon, they quitted the fatal 
spot, and directed their march toward the fort, where 
the surgeon and guard had been left. To their great 
surprise they found it deserted. In the beginning of 
the action, a man fled to the fort, and reported Love- 
well’s death, and the defeat of the company; when 
they made the best of their way home, leaving a 
quantity of bread and pork, which was a seasonable 
relief to the retreating survivors. Hence they endea- 
vored to get home. Lieut. Farwell and the chaplain 
who had the journal of the march in his pocket, an 
one more, perished in the woods, for want of dress- 
ing for their wounds. The others, after enduring 
the most severe hardships. came in one after another, 
and were not only received with joy, but were recom- 
pensed for their valor and sufferings ; and a generous 
egy was made for the widows and children of 
the slain. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1842. 








J. W.C., our western agent, and Mr. T——n)| 
of Troy, are reminded that it is time they had reported progress. 
Several local agents, also, who find their names stricken from the | 
list this week, will do well to forward the balance of their ac- | 
counts. A few subscribers who have been allowed a short credit | 
have refused to receive their papers from the post office without | 
assigning apy reason. Such characters are notified that we shall | 
not quietly suffer any fraud; and that as the sums due are too | 
emall to pay the trouble of collecting, we shall publish their | 
names in a biack list, that others may not be deceived by them. 





MECHANICS, AWAKE. | 


Yes awake, you have slumbered long enough ; | 
your mighty energies have been long enough bound | 
down by the, leaden thrall of inaction, and it is| 
now time, high time, that youassert your high | 
privileges and assume your own exalted station | 
in society. It is time that your wright should be | 
felt in the intellectual scale, time that you should 


strike boldly for the honors of knowledge and 
science, and show to the world the grand specta- 
cle of a class productive in their industry and at 
the same time powerful in their mental acquisi- 
tions—and while the anvil rings out the lusty ham- 
mer stroke of the laboring man, the world shall | 
echo the fame of his intellectual wares as well as | 
of his cunning handiwork. | 

It is a truth conceded by every writer on men-_ 
tal philosophy that manual labor is conducive to 
the development of mind, and that he, who, while 
he labors, still thinks and studies, will attain a 
mental strength and stature, to which the pamper- 
ed, and effeminate son of wealth can never arrive, 
although thousands may have been lavished with 
a profuse hand on his education, or in the pur- 
chase of finely gilded books to line the walls of 
his library. The mind of man is a mine ; it must 
be worked if its treasures are ever developed : 
study, conversation and observation bring to light 
the stores of pure intellectual wealth; seLr 
training makes the man of the vigorous and 
sound mind, the original man the noblest work of 
God. 

Our modern system of education, without en- 
larging the mind or its capacity, fills it with 
scraps and disconnected ideas, confused and in- 
digested, and without giving time for thought or 
reflection, bewilders it in an inextricable maze ; 
making the man but a mere walking receptacle 
of other men’s ideas, facts without order, and 
knowledge without the power of combining and 
deducing or rendering it in any way subservient 
or useful. Z'hought and reflection, can only bring 
out the hidden characters of the mind, and 
strengthen and improve it. Without the habit of 
thinking, bold and vigorous thinking, all the 
knowledge of the universe would be of no value 
to its possessor or the world—no more than the 
glittering gold concealed in its ore, can be of 
value to him who knows not how to extract it in 
its purity. We advert thus to our system of edu- 
cation, to show the mechanic that it is with him 
to attain to eminence in the world of intellect, al- 





vantages of a liberal education ; the beauties of 
which we have stated above. Itis nota valid 
excuse on the part of the mechanic, that not hav-_ 
ing “‘ enjoyed”’ these ‘‘ advantages,”’ therefore he 
must sit down in his ignorance nor even attempt | 
the steep pathway which leads to the temple of | 
Truth, enobling the soul, elevating the mind and 
refining the intellect. Let him rejoice that his | 
mind has never been trammelled by the egotism | 
and self satisfaction which the accumulation of | 
good-for-nothing classical lore in our ‘“‘ institu-| 
tions”? seldom fails to engender ; and that the 
mind is yet untrammelled and free to be used as | 
the God of Nature designed, in searching deep in 
that comprehensive philosohy which extends 
through the universe and embraces 

** All thinking things the objects of all thought.” 

The mechanic with a mind enlarged by contem- 


| plation, and enriched by communion with itself 


and converse with nature, with a body rendered 
strong by exercise, should take as high a stand as 
any other man, should aim as high, strike higher, 
and command equal respect in the civil, or intel- 
lectual world. The mechanics and laborers in 
this country, embrace, numerically, about three 
fourths of the mass of the population, yet look in 
our legislative halls, in our courts of justice, have 
the mechanic three legislators, three judges, 

governors and three presidents, for every one, 
president, governor, judge and legislator elected 
by the other fourth part of our free population ! 
In the language of John Neal ‘‘ you are three 
times more numerous than all the other electors of 
our country ; and yet how are you in the national 
or state councils, in the distribution of trust and 
office, in the rank of power and influence.’’ As 
we said last week, and we repeat it now and shall 
repeat it again till the great evil is remedied, you 
have not that confidence in yourselves that you 
ought to have—you have not that confidence in 
your fellows that you ought. We have shown 
that your employment (and all experience has de- 
monstrated the fact) does not in the least disqua- 
lify, but the rather fits you, for assuming any 
duty that requires vigor of thought and integrity 
or firmness of purpose. For lack of this confi- 


laws, administrating justice, and filling offices of 
trust and honor is left to a class, neither noted for 
their honesty, integrity or usefulness, and whom 
we have denounced, as cormorants fattening on 
the crimes and ill dispositions of their fellows. 
These things must not be so ; the mechanic must 
arise in the majesty of native strength and assert 
his rights. He must no longer be the plaything 
of intrigue ad cunning, nor submit tacitly to the 
imputation of incapability. The road of science 
is not impassible to him, the gates of civil or in- 
tellectual greatness are not clossed to the laborer, 
although he toils for his support and eats the bread 
of industry. It is a noble sight to see him rising 
from his bench or vacating his shop to enter the 
lists of argument, and tear by ‘he force of mind 
and vigor of intellect the mask from learned igno- 
rance and show the world a living refutation of 
the mistaken opinion that labour degrades the 
mind and dims the light of genius. The same 
hand that framed the splendid works of art that 
fill our land, and cover our seas, are monuments 
of our power, can unlock the storehouse of knowl- 
edge—the bird that builds its nest in the lowly 





though he may not have had the (miscalled) ad- 


sod of our meadows, can plume its wings and 


dence, we find that the high task of framing the | 


bathe its breast of gold in the chrystal light of 
heaven, beyond the furtherest range of human 
vision. 





ECONOMY—MILEAGP. 





Members of Congress receive from the public 
treasury 40 cents per mile, or $8 for every 20 
miles, for travelling expenses. Thus, from Balti- 
more to Philadelpl ia, 90 miles, he pays @4, and 
draws #36 mileage; from New-Orleans to Pitts- 
burgh, 2000 miles, he draws 900, while his ac- 
tual expenses are only about #25; and it is stated 
that the item of mileage alone, for some members, 
amounts to $2,000 or $3,000. It no wonder 
| then that the treasury is empty, when such econo- 
my is practised in every department of the govern- 
ment. The pay of the members, though we do 
not say it is too great, nevertheless forms no small 
item in the list of expenditures. Under the new 
apportionme: t, or rather under the new ratio of 
representation contemplated in Mr. Briggs’ bill, 
the present number of members will be materially 
increased, and consequently the expenses of con- 
gress. This state, under that bill, will have 48 
members in the House, instead of 40 as heretofore. 
It would be far better, in our judgment, to reduce 
| the number of representatives; that business could 
| be accelerated so as toishorten the sessions which 
| Bow occupy a good po! ion of the whole year. A 
| proposition has been made to reduce the number 
| of members to 100, but it was met by a counter 
| move to increase it to 500. When such a number 
_ Convenes in our national capital we may look for 
| trouble ; for such an assemblage of hot headed 
| politicians of different and conflicting parties, can 
not fail to be tumultuous and undignified. Broils 
| and renconters, oaths and disgraceful recrimina- 
| tion, are all too common, now; and no one can be 
| found in possession of his reason, who would main- 
| tain that an increase in number would tend in the 
| least to promote harmony, or conduce to the com- 
| mon weal. 








| WRY [5 IT SO? 
| We see, by an extra from the office of the Cin- 
cinnati Elevator, that the publication of that in- 
teresting and useful sheet has been suspended for 
the present, for lack of adequate support. The 
paper was commenced at the same time with our 
own, and was ably sustained with the fair promise 
of usefulness to that cause whose interests it es- 
poused. We sincerely regret that the necessity 
ever occurred; for we had hoped that the impulse 
which prompted the establishment of this and simi- 
lar papers in various quarters of our land, would 
continue, and that they would be sustained in the 
pursuance of their noble ends—the improvement 
and elevation of the American laborer and me- 
chanic. But it seems these hopes are doomed to 
disappointment. Why this coldness on the part of 
mechanics should exist, we cannot tell. Why it is, 
that while every village and hamlet in the land has 
its political sheet, which manage to exist, some 
way or other, those papers devoted to the best inte- 
rests of the mechanics, generally meet with but par- 
tial support, and at best, instead of being a source 
of profit to the publisher, are oftener the occasion 
of loss. Every side in politics, every sect in re- 
ligion, almost every class in community, indeed 
every humbug of the age, has its organs—papers 
which are supported; but the mechanics, to their 
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discredit be it said, allow theirs to drag along a 
precarious existence. It may be urged in pallia- 
tion, we admit, such is the depression of the times, 
that to live requires all the resources of the honest 
laboring man; but who is there so poor that he 
cannot afford the paltry sum of 12} cents per 
month in procuring a paper that will serve to in- 
struct at the same time it amuses, not one alone, 
but every member of the househuld. It is not on, 
our own account that we complain, though our 
success is not all that we could wish; but it grievis 
us to see a sheet which gave such promise of last- 
ing good in the west, forsaken for want of suffi- | 
cient encouragement from her sons. We cannot, 
but believe that it will be re-established, and be 
sustained. We hope it may; and we trust that 
those of our subscribers who may be able, will 
patronize that work also; in which event, we can 
assure them they will be amply repaid for their 
money. 





THE BACKWOODSMAN. 





A new paper with this rather unique title has 
been commenced at Honesdale, Pa. and has now 
reached its 14th number. We consider this sheet 
a model for a country newspaper; and though the 
editor may hail from the “ beechwoods,”’ he has 
proved himself better qualified for the task he has 
undertaken than many persons we could name in 
these ‘‘diggins” who lay claim to “talents im- 
proved by experience.” The Backwoodsman is 
the best country paper on our list. 





«THE YANKEE GEOLOGIST.” 





The following description of an important and 
novel machine, for excavating, is from the N. Y. 
Tribune. A large engraving of it may be seen at 
this office—or what is better, a machine of the 
same kind may be seen in operation near Troy. 
The importance of this invention, in the prosecu- 
tion of our works of improvement, grading rail 
roads, digging canals, etc. etc., can scarcely be 
estimated. ‘The inventor is dead, and others are 
reaping the fruits of his invention. As it now has 
proved entirely successful, we trust it will do away 
with the employment of the hordes of foreign va- 
gabonds that congregate about our works of im- 
provement, with their broils and riots. The in- 
yentor would deserve a monument for this reason, 
if no other. 


We paid a flying visit on Saturday last to “ Otis’ 
Pata, att say | in Brooklyn, where it is at work 
digging down the hill formerly known as “ Fort 
Green,” and filling up the shallow inlet and quag- 
mire entitled “the Wallabout,” or so much of it as 
lies above the cld road to Flushing. The ‘“‘ Geolo- 
gist” is surely a great curiosity. He walks right in- 
to a mountain as though it were a plate of hot cakes, 
and dips it up a cart load ata shovelfull, as fast as 
please. He cuts right and left a path some six 
rods wide through the hill, and then takes a new 
swath. He is locomotive, and advances by his own 
steam power, whenever the earth has receded before 
him, grades and takes down for himself, and only re- 
quires one man to tend shovel and another to look 
after the fire and engine, though one or two are gen- 
erally employed to smooth the track before him, &e. 
hedlien tending the carts, which approach to be filled 
by rail-track, and go off loaded by another. 
If he comes to a stone weighing only a ton or such 
a matter, the Geologist ‘makes no bones’ of it, but 
pitches it into the cart like a peck of gravel. If he 
comes to a stone weighing some four or five tons, he 
takes them up more carefully and lays him out the 
other side of his path. All this is effected by an im- 
mense shovel with a sliding bottom, at the end of an 


immense and complicated arm, worked by much in- 
genious and novel machinery. 

The inventor is now dead; the company spent 
thirty thousand dollars upon the invention before the 
first machine was made, and much more afterwards. 
The patent (which is now secured throughout Eu- 
rope) is probably wortha million of dollars—An 
‘ Excavator’ complete costs about $6,000, and will 
dig and load 1,000 cubic yards of earth per day— 
equal to the labor of 150 men—cares nothing for cold 
or heat, rain or fair weather, but goes ahead and 
minds its own business through all. 

The excavation is about a mile from the Fulton 
Ferry (where carrages are abundant,) and we recom- 
mend those who have leisure and rational curiosity to 
look over, and see this modern Hercules at his la- 
bours. Such a chance for those interested in Geology 
has rarely been afforded. Fort Green was entirely a 
marine deposit, and nearly every variety of rock has 
been disclosed by the excavation—including large 
masses from Westchester, Connecticut, and regions 





far more distant. Under fifty feet of solid earth are | 


found bundles and pebbles which must have been sub- 
jected to the action of waves and currents for hun- 
dreds if not thousands of years, and thus have been 
worn round and smooth as lapstones. Pretty exten- 
sive Geological Cabinets may be made up here with 
hardly a touch of thehammer. Who will neglect the 
opportunity to see a machine which is to work a re- 
volution in Railroad, Canal and all extensive excava- 
tion whatever? 


ERRATA. 





In the leading editorial article, on our 5th page, 
Sth line from the top, for wright read weight. One or two other 
errors occur, but they will be readily corrected by the reader. 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 





I observed in your 20th number an article relating 
to free trade, whether written by a mechanic, or not, 
it appears to me he was not sufficiently dependent in 
his young days to be capable now of tracing, correct- 
ly, effect to cause. As long as an expanded currency 
is the standard by which the value of property or la- 
bor is prized, we must expect strife and contentions ; 
and the country, where it most extensively exists. 
will be subject to disadvantages and embarrassments, 
notwithstanding all other circumstances may be fa- 
vorable to its peace and prosperity. The true stand- 
ard by which the price of labor should be regulated, 
is by the amount of preduce realized by one or more 
individuals from a given quantity of land by the per- 
formance of a definite amount of labor; or, in other 
words, the amount or quantity of coin that is consid- 
ered as un equivalent for that produce or labor, is im- 
material. ‘Therefore, independent of, and free from, 
all questions relating to currency, that country which 
possesses the richest soil, the best facilities for manu- 
facturing, and the most intelligent and enterprising 
citizens, possesses the greatest advantages; and ne- 
cessarily yields its inhabitants the greatest reward for 
labor. So also with a currency that is uniform; I 
mean a currency uniform with that of other coun- 
tries. Under such circumsiances we might expect in 
America, at least, a steady healthy action in business, 
and with the advantages that this nation possesses, 
we might anticipate prosperity beyond a parallel. 
Therefore it will be perceived that I am for free trade, 
not upon the principle of reducing wages, but reduc- 
ing the amount of the circulating medium, and there- 
by increasing its value ; thatallshould be equal; and 
first, that America should not give to other countries 
the advantages that she might and in reality does pos- 
sess. Secondly, that the burdens of the producers, 
and real supporters of the country, might be less, by 
the diminution of non-producers, such as bankers, 
speculators, monopolists, collectors of revenue, and a 
vast expense in legislating about a protective tariff, 
when in fact all has a tendency to depress rather than 





protect the laboring classes. Whatever disadvanta- 
ges might occur by adopting a system of free trade, 











remains yetto be shown. If any Yankee will point 
them out to us, we will consent to carry the stone to 
mill a little longer. Frer Teaver. 





INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 


GLASS FABRIC. 

The very ingenious discovery of working glass in- 

to a subst r bling the richest silks, is now 

being brought into very general operaticn, and in va- 

rious ways; such as gentlemen’s waistcoats, and 

stocks, ladies’ dresses, and many other articles of de- 
coration, of the most splendid patterns. 








PAGE’S POETABLE STEAM SAW-MILL. 

When the mountain wont go to Mahomet, Mahom- 
et must fain go to the mountain. So with timber 
land and this ingenious machinist, Mr. Page. Forests 
of timber, however distant from towns or navigation, 
are easily accessible to his portable circular saw. 
few days since a party of gentlemen made an excur- 
sion .n the afternoon to see it at work in Mr. Cal- 
vert’s woods, near Biadensburg, and the way it ran 
through the “gnarled oak” was a caution. The 
great peculiarity in the use of steam power by Mr. 
P. consists in its movability. It can be taken down 
and moved a mile in a day, and the next day set up 
and putin motion. The saw is capable of cutting a 
log four feet in diameter, and will saw out 10,000 feet 
of inch plank in a day, with six hands in attendance. 
The operation is much expedited by an arrangement 
of the two carriages, by which a continuous action of 
the saw is secured. It has connected with it a ma- 
chine for boring and morticing posts at the same ope- 
ration, and with perfect uniformity; another saw cuts 
up slabs and prepares hogshead staves and heading ; 
the rails are sharpened at the same time to fit the 
pests exactly, coming together at an angie, one under 
the other, and not side by side, as is usual; so that 
the water passes off and the rail is less liable to rot. 
This wonderful machine will complete 300 or 400 
posts ina day ; by it a cord of wood of the tops of 
the tree may be cut up in fifieen minutes. It seems 
to be omnivorous—no pait of the tree is rejected 
by it. 

It is hard to estimate, in a new country, where tim- 
ber is abundant and labor dear, the value of a ma. 
chine which may be carried from one forest to anoth. 
er, and that will cut a board 22 inches wide and 36 
feet long, at the rate of 66 feet in a minute and a half. 

The machine is of 8 feet cylinder, 2 feet stroke, 
100 revolutions in a minute, and 64 pounds of steam 
to the square inch. 

This portable consumer of the forest is now de- 
vouring the woods near Mr. Calvert’s residence, near 
the railroad just beyond Bladensburg; and any one 
can see it who may choose to step into a car at 4 o’- 
clock P. M., and return by the cars coming that eve- 
ning from Baltimore.—Nat. Int. 


IRON HOUSES. 


All who have visited the exhibition of national 
manufacture, at Brussels, must have remarked at the 
entrance a handsome and solid pavilion, of cast iron, 
for which we are indebted to the Company of Conil- 
let. This small edifice, so well constructed, appears 
to us an incontestible proof of the possibility of hav- 
ing metal architecture. But, it is not generally 
known that architecture of this description is not so 
recent an invention as is generally supposed. ‘“There 
is nothing new under the sun.” If Hesiod, the father 
of poetry, is to be believed, our ancestors made use 
of iron for these purposes more than 3000 years ago. 
We are told that even their walls were constructed of 
this metal, and that houses were built of it. It is one 
proof among a thousand others, that many inventions 
have passed away since the commencement of the 
world. The pavilion is in the form of a perfect octa- 
gon, on each side of which is inserted a window with 
squares of colored glass. The columns placed at the 
angles of the pavilion support niches for statues, 
above which small minarets are erected. The high- 
est part of the pavilion is surmounted with a festoon- 
ed garland, which has a beautiful effect by day.— 
American Repertory. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SALT BOILING. 


Mr. R. 5. Williams, agent for the Arbon Coal 
Company, now in this village, has had it in contem- 
plation for some weeks past, to try the experiment of 
burning the Blossburgh (Penn.) coal in the manufac. 
ture of salt. Yesterday evening he started a fire with 
this bituminous coal in salt Block No. 2, on the east 
side of the Oswego Canal. In a few minutes, witha 
moderate share of the coal, the heat was so great as 
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to throw the water out of the kettles, even to the ex- | We notice these works with the greater pleasure, | 
tremity of eighty feet from the farnace. This coal because the proprietors are themselves mechanics, 
makes a brilliant fire, and produces an intensity of | and only indebted to their own exertions for the pros- | 
heat unknown in the use of wood. The experiment’ pect now before them. They will do all their work | 
succeeded far beyond the most sanguine expectations. | in the best manner, and they are at all times ready to | 
All the salt makers who witnessed this first trial of | submit every thing in their establishment to the judg- | 
burning this bituminous coal in the manufacture of | ment of the best mechanics in the land. They have 
salt in Syracuse, acknowledged at once its superiority industy, energy, perseverance, and skill, and with | 
to wood for such purpose. _ | these they must succeed.—Buffalo American. 

We congratulate our citizens on the success of this | 
experiment. -If the consumption of wood in the man- | 
ufacture of salt in this town, should continue hereaf- | 
ter to be as great as it has been annually for many | 
years past, the time is not far distant when families From a document just sent in from the War De- 
in this village will be compelled to pay for wood at! partment, it appears that during the past year 19,310 | 
least double the present prices, We are told thatthe muskets have been manufactured at the public arse- | 
-— 0 din — ; facture = salt ae , nals; also 190 of Hall’s rifles. 
nei orho: amounts 

s : fate Philadelphia Court of General Sessions, on | 
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can be obtained from 1500 to 2000 acres of heavy tim- 
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Travellers will be gratified to learn, that baggage 
put on the Railroad at Rochester for Albany, will 
hereafter go through without overhauling any where 
on the route—cars being now specially set apart for 
that purpose. So that all bother about the safety of 
baggage in that way is abolished. 

The largest freight train ever sent over the Western 
railroad, went out one morning during the present 
week. Besides the ordinary quantity, there were 
1,330 live hogs, 23 head of cattle, 340 barrels flour 
for Boston, the first lot sent east of Worcester; mak- 
ing in all 58 loaded cars, and requiring two extra en- 
gines to draw them—being rising ‘tons. 

In a recent trial at Charleston, S. C. the following 
entry in a mechanic’s book was ruled to be inadmis- 
sible as testimony; “ To furnishing and laying 2544 
of stone flagging curb and gutter stone, at 25 cents 
per foot, $636.” The principle settled by this deci- 





bered land. This shows how rapidly the forests in | 
this region are removed, and how soon the fires in 
our houses, stores, and mechanic shops, must be sus- | 
tained at a greatly increased expense, if a substitute | 
for wood is not speedily introduced in the manufac- 


Monday, 11th inst., nine noted rogues, convicted of sion is that a mechanic may prove by book entry, 
various acts of burglary, were sentenced to the peni- | work done in his shop and delivered to the defendant; 


| tentiary for periods extending from 10 to 21 years! but he cannot prove in that way work done outside 


each. | of his shop and on the defendant's premises, as build- 


The St. Louis Gazette says: ‘‘ Converting corn in- | 


ture of salt. | to spirit gas (instead of whiskey) and hogs into 

The Arbon Company have expended a large a-| sperm oil—is a happy device for the West. It will 
mount in building a Railroad from their mines in| save thousands of dollars in money, while the gain | 
Pennsylvania, to Corning, on the Chemung river—| to health, comfort and respectability, will be fully at- 


from which pointa feeder canal leads to the main | 
Chemung canal, thus opening the way toa market | 
for this coal throughout Western New York. The 


tested by every true Washingtonian.”’ 


An exchange paper says—“ Trout are so plenty in 
Granville, Mass., that while one man is fishing for 


ing or repairing a house or any other fixture. 

So much for the rights of mechanics in Charles- 
ton. But we suppose the lawyer and physician there 
may prove work done out of the shop, and obtain pay 
for it too.]—Syracusean. 

It is estimated that one thousand conversions have 
taken place in Lowell since the first of January, un- 
der the preaching of elder Knapp. A large number 


prospect now is, that the Company will be abundant- | them another is obliged to stand by the hook with a | Were baptized at the Wesley Chapel last Sabbath, 50 
ly rewarded for their labor and expenditure. Their club, to prevent more than one from biting at a time.’? | ®t the First Baptist, 80 at the Worthen Street, Ke. 


coal is becoming daily more sought for as its good 
qualities are better known. Blacksmiths are substi- 
tuting this coal for charcoal, not only because it is 
cheaper, but because it is a far better assistant to the 
worker in iron. This coal, we doubt not, will soon 
take the place of wood on our Railroads.—Syracuse- | 
an. 
SELF WINDING CLOCK. 

A clockmaker of Chalons, M. Rabiet, has taken 
out a patentfor a clock which winds itself up in the 
act of striking. The mechanism is said to be so sim- 
ple that these new clocks can be sold at a low price. 


BUFFALO STEAM ENGINE WORKS. 











Among the applicants in New-York for the benefit | 
of the bankrupt act, is J. W. Webb, of the New- | 
York Courier and Enquirer. His debts, according to | 
- own showing, exceed two hundred thousand dol- | 
ars. 


According to a calculation recently made, there are 


180 canals in Great Britain, extending 2,682 miles, | 


formed at the expense of £30,000,000. 

_Keysler mentions a young man in Lincoln who ate 
eighteen pounds of teef daily, and died in 1724, in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age, weighing five hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. 

The mayor and aldermen of Boston, have decided 
to grant no licences for selling liquors in that city. 
The Cincinnati Gazette says that vast numbers of 


The main building is about two hundred and forty people are emigrating from that region to the north- 


five feet by forty five, and built in the most substanti- | ern part of Illinois and Iowa Territory—but that Io- | 


al manner. The walls are brick, of great thickness! wa at this time seems to be the preferred country for 


and put up in the most workmanlike manner. About 


one hundred set of cast iron window sills, and caps | 
have been used in its construction, and the whole | vi 
On the! 
ground floor, there is a furnace room, about sixty five | 
by forty five feet, with two furnaces capable of cast-| 


unites strength, durability and neatness. 


ing together fourteen tons of iron at one casting, and 
one or both are in daily use. Next comes a cartwa 

of nine feet width, then a trip hammer and a number 
of blacksmith’s forges, and then a neat engine to drive 


the various machinery and to feed the furnaces with | 


The engine is State. 


the draft necessary for molting iron. 
kept in perfect order, and is as neat and well polished 
as the summer fire grate of any good housewife. 

The next room is a finishing shop, with its compli- 
cated machinery and its multiplicity of crooked pieces 
of rough iron, to be wrought into form and smooth- 
ness. Then comes the front shop, with all its para- 
phernalia of finished and nearly finished work ready 
to court the inspection of those who are good judges 
of such matters. 

On the second flooor is another very large finishing 
shop, with rooms for a variety of other purposes, and 
in the third story there is a vast assortment of pat- 
terns of every shape and kind. The last place we 
visited was the belfry, commanding a great prospect 
of both the city and Labo. 

About thirty five mechanics find constant employ- 
ment, and good wages ; and the works even now con- 
sume about 300 tons of cast iron and 25 tons of wrought 
iron annually, besides a large quantity of Anthracite 
and Ohio coal, and from 15 to 18000 bushels of char- 
coal. Three steam engines have been made during 
the past m, and another is now in progress, al- 
though the works have scarcely yet got into opera- 
tion. A very large iron planing machine, is now set- 
ting up, and every effort is making to accommodate 
manufacturers with all the machinery they can desire. 

There may be many buildings in the United States, 
that by constant additions, and slow degrees have at 
length covered more ground, but we believe there is 
not one that has commenced by placing every thing 
on so sure a foundation of excellence, nor one that has 
commenced with more ample room and accommoda- 








emigrants. 


cultural laborers in Wilshire, range from seven 


shillings to-nine shillings a week, and that the great. | 


est distress prevails amongst them, many families 
being actually starving. 

The Emperor Nicholas, after a struggle of a whole 
year against his councillors and most influential min- 
isters, has decided on the construction of the railway 
from St. Petersburgh to Moscow, at the cost of the 


A woman died the other day in the Cantal, France, 
at the age of 110. The day before she died, the old 
lady was beating her daughter, aged 72, with a stick ! 

It is not the plenty of meat that nourishes, but the 
good digestion ; neither is the abundance of wealth 
that makes us happy, but the discreet using it. 

The Baltimore American says that the factories in 
the vicinity of that city, a about one thou- 
sand persons, have commenced working half time, in 
consequence of having on hand large stocks of goods 
which they are unable to sell. 


From a circular recently published by the New ‘ 


York Temperance Society, it appears that within the 
last ten years, 166,876 persons have enrolled them- 
selves as members, of which number about 107,000 
have signed the total abstinence pledge. Licenced li- 
quor shops have decreased in the ratio of 63 per cent., 
the manufacture and importation of intoxicating 
drinks, 67 per cent., pauperism about 33 per cent., 
and indictment for crimes has been reduced about 75 
per cent. 

An unusually large quantity of oats and corn seems 
to have sought our market this spring, double the 
amount received here during the same periods of pre- 
vious seasons. Jn addition to the large quantity of 
the former article afloat and in store here already, 
this morning the brig Osceola, brought a of 
nearly 10,000 bushc!s from Erie. Several canal boats 
are loading for Albany and Troy with this article at 
$3 per ton over toll, or about 104 cents per bushel 
through, where ** wii doubtless find a ready market. 





tions, 


Buff. Com. Ade. 


The Oriel of Devizes, states that the wages of ag-| 4 





Wheat at Zanesville, Ohio, 80 cents per bushel. 
In this state it was formerly 25 cents per bushel. 


MINIATURE PAINTING ON IVORY. 


_D. WAGNER, Miniature Painter, bas taken a room in Douw’s 
New Building, corner of State and South Market streets, where 





he fap aang ny bg the citizens to call and see his specimens. 
ene coum bs Bo. GR, 85 Geen, catsanse either State or Mar- 





LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 
Jj. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinue the above business at his old stand, and having 
ts with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 
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Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole * 

Upper Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen's Phi i 

Kip Skins, Splits and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Green, 
White and Yellow Linings, Goat and e inding Skins, 
White Alum Dressed Linings, Dressed and Undressed Morocco, 
Colored Goat and Sheep Skins, English Shoe 
bers, India Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Skins, Stock Bind. 


, &e. 
"i. B. Anassortment of Suoz Maxen’s Fixvixes will be kte 


— “Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, String so 
To Builders and Contractors. 


Patent Leather, on hand and made to order. 





is to execute 
their improved , in all the variety of Door Locks now used in 
tho best angle building. The utility of these locks will at once 
be apparent to any one who may examine them, The ipal 
difficulues existing in almost every lock now in use, and eo much 
complained of by builders and house owners, in almost entirely 
removed. The simple but substantial application of the spring 





rder, and any may be applied with perfect ease 
PL 
alterati , trol 7 

on of locks, as is best known to the experienced builder. Their 


A f bscrib 
one dan menanans en i OB’T CUNNINGHAM. 

Schenectady, Nov. 1-41. 

Reference pode be had to any of the undersigned gentlemen who 
have given their approving card for publication. 

We, the Se ge builders, have used Caldwell and Camer. 
on’s patent door and frym their simple construction, 
—— val mem pe pe ee ~ 
public, to an 

ses BOARDMAN & VAN VOAST. 
HENRY MORSE, Buitders 
a 
JOSEPH HORSF ALL, om 
JOHN KELLY 
CORNEBLIU 
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MISCELLANY. 





The following simple and touching lines, never before published. 
were written, we are informed, by a mere child in years, yet they 
convey a beautiful moral, much more effectually than many more, 
pretending stanzas from older pens.—Ed. 


CONVERSATION WITH A BLIND BOY. 


Ah! whither dost thou wend thy way, 

My pretty lad this sunny day ? 

The streams are bright, the winds blow cool, 
The wild flowers flash beside the pool. 

All nature’s fair and smiling bright, 

But yet they dawn not on thy sight ; 

For thee all natare blooms in vain, 

The world to thee is but a name! 


* Ah no!” he answered with a sigh, 
His sightless eyes turned to the sky ; 
*T’ve listened to a Father’s love, 

Who taught my heart to soar above. 

“T love full well that holy word, 

Which from my childhood I have heard ; 
I think not of the world below, 

I see no sights of grief or woe. 


“ The brilliaat clouds, the lovely flowers, 

The ivied church, the ruined towers, 

The tall old trees, the flowing streams, 

I picture to myself in dreams. 

“ Yet all those flowers must pass away, 

Earth and its flowers must soon decay; 

But kindly is the lesson given, 

To turn our hearts and minds to heaven.” 
Albany. M. 


PRIDE AND EXPERIENCE. 


The St. Amore’s owned a large tract of land on the 
Susquehanna, a few hour’s ride from Aylesbury, and 
had a pretty rural country seat at the Button-woods, 
to which the family retired from the bustle and dis- 
traction of a city life, several years before I left the 
village. They were wealthy, as were all their con- 
nexions, and Mr. St. Amore having been long accus- 
tomed to the distinctions which in populous districts 
divide society, brought with him a great deal of that 
kind of feeling which is denominated family pride. 
It was a indeed prevailing characteristic of the 
whole family, though they were kind, affable, and 
hospitable. : ‘ 

hough surrounded by a large family the retired 
merchant had but a single daughter; a beautiful 
daughter, rich in the blushing charms of youth’s fresh 
tantieen and possessed of all the accomplishments 
which could be bestowed on a mind above the com- 
mon order. She was not spoiled by flattery ; the host 
of her admirers were kept at that respec ui distance 
which forbids the familiarities of equality, by that 
line of circumvallation, within which deep hereditary 
pride retires—not from the sociability of life, but from 
its closer intimacies. 

This was the lesson which Mary St. Amore had 
been taught from her earliest years ;—that affability, 
Fe per and respect were due to all; but she must 
‘ook only to those of high birth and extensive wealth as 
her equals ; experience had not yet taught the family 
that this was a dangerous rule ; that solid worth 
of character was far above birth ; and talents a noble 
and more valuable inheritance than wealth. 

But among the few whom family name and power, 
and the spirit of gallant enterprise, reckless of conse- 
uences, made her suitors, there were two, as widely 

ifferent in character, as they were in the pretensions 
requisite to carry such a suit at the Button-woods. 
George Harrington was the heir of a rich mercantile 
house in one of the Atlantic cities, and allied to a 
name of no inconsiderable celebrity in England. He 
was the very pink of fashionable life; a sportsman, 
gay, dissolute, and of doubtful morality ; yet accom- 
plished and genteel. Charles Ross had few of these 
to recommend him. He n the world poor; his 
family was unknown beyond the district where they 
resided ; but his prospects were bright, his talents of 
the highest order, his character unsullied, and every 
noble quality of mind and disposition seemed to have 
united in him. 

The amiable girl, whose heart and judgment would 
both have led her to prefer worth to every thing else, 
in an alliance, but whose opinions were all under the 
control of her parents, hesitated not to marry Mr. 
Harrington, because he was her parents’ choice, and 
she h to be happy rather in the discharge of the 
duty of filial obedience, than in the gratification of 
even the true affections of her bosom. Alas that 
such a hope, a resolution so pure and praiseworthy, 
should ever meet with disappointment. Buther mar- 


riage was consummated—it was the triumph of pride 
over reason. 

Harrington, a few months after, came * io posses- 
sion of his fortune. I never learned the particular 
incidents of his history ; but it was brief. In sub- 
stance, he finished his life as he began it. The vices 
of his — ripened as he advanced ; his prodigality 
wasted his estate; his vices ruined his character; 
his habits destroyed his constitution; « -d his unkind- 
ness broke the heart of his wife. He died in the 
ew of life, and Mary returned, ere she had 
reached her twentieth year, a widow, to the quiet re 
tirements of her father’s home. 

Meantime Mr. Ross had been advancing steadily 
towards wealth, and rising as fast in character. He 
paid a visit to his young friend soon after her return. 
The vicissitudes of a few years sometimes, though 
sad, work valuable changes. The St. Amores had 
seen their error, and bitterly repented of it. Time 
sped on, and Charles became an intimate friend of 
the family. The corroding poison of sorrow wore 
away from Mary’s bosom, and their innocent amuse- 
ments and amid the peaceful scenery of her home, she 
recovered all her former health and beauty, and after 
the lapse of a reasonable time, she and Charles were 
united. It was the triumph of experience over pride. 





THE LABORER. 


BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure as breast e’er wore. 
What then?—Thou art as true a Man 
As moves the human mass among; 
Speen enn aS Great plap 
That with Creation’s dawn began, 
As any of the throng. 


Who is thine enemy? —the bi 
eens... 
With proud step, verted 
am a e 
Nay! nares not auch belie” 

If true unto th: then wast, 

2 went 
A feather which thon migbtest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast 

The light from the tree. 


Absence of self respect— 

Death, in tie breast’s consulting fires 
natare which aspires 
For ever till thus checked: 
are thine i y H 
chain thee te thy lot— 
Thy labor and thy live accurst. 
erect! and from burst! 

And longer suffer not! 
Thou art thyself thime enemy ! 

The it!—what better than thou! 
As is not thy will as free? 
Has God with equal favors thee 

Neglecled to endow. 


True, wealth thou hast ‘tis but dast! 
Nor Gumup-as dhe whet? 
Bat that thou bast, which with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 

Of both—a noble rind. 
With this, and passions under ban. 

‘True faith, and holy trust in God, 


ALL MANNER OF TRAVELLING. 


A traveller writing from Illinois states that in get- 
ting to the place of his destination, he experienced all 
kinds of goaheaditiveness. In the first place, he took 
a steamboat— in the second the railroad—the third a 
mail-coach—the fourth rode on horseback—the fifth 
went six miles on foot to Terre-Haute—and was final- 
ly rode out of the village on a rail. He says he don’t 
know which to perfer out of the six; but thinks the 


its accommodations are the most wretched. 


ATHENS. 


Leaving the ruins of the Olympian temple, we di- 
rected our solitary steps to the banks of the Ilissus. 
This sacred stream, so full of melody and exulting 
power in the allusions of the classics, is now only a 
small rivulet, scarcely bending the slender reeds, 
which encroach upon its margin. The Temple of the 
Muses, by which is murmured its music, has depart- 
ed, anag | no trace of its delicate beauty; the marble 
bridge, which .—— its bright waters, has passed 
away with the footstep that traversed its strength. 
The splendid Stadium of Atticus Herodes has left 





only the swelling outline of its location; its circling 





latter method is unquestionably the cheapest, though | 4 








seats of marble, which once rose with the whiteness 
of the freshly drifted snow, have gone; and the area 
is now voiceless as that resting place to which have 
sunk alike the victor and those who shouted his tri- 
umph. The grove where Plato lectured, the leaf 

retreat where Aristotle taught, with the revered chair 
of Socrates, and the kindling stage of Eschylus, have 
disappeared; and even the statues of these great men 
have slowly followed their forms to the earth—all 
have gone down under the crushing footstep of time. 


SPINNING AND REELING. 

A canon of Windsor, enjo: a stroll, 

One night when the en he fine, 

Met one of his vicars, a merry soul, 

Now rather elated with wine. 

“ sir,”’ said the latter, a little dismayed, 

She meet me you a ~~ ¥ P p 
we stopped over long with my frie 'm afraid 
Indeed, we've been epianing it out.” : 

“From your manner of walking your tale I don’t doubt, 

ies to roam, 


I see, he replied, you’ve been spi it out, 


ANECDOTES. 


A shoemaker at Leyden, who used to attend the 
public disputations held at the Academy, was asked 
if he understood Latin. “No,” replied the mechanic, 
“but I know who is wrong in the argument.” 
“How?” inquired his friend. “By observing who 
gets angry first.’’ 


Rose, the private and confidental Secretary of Louis 
XIV. had married his daughter to Mr. Rotiall, Presi- 
dent of the Parliament. The husband was constantly 
complaining to him of the temper and disposition of 
his daughter. ‘ You are right,” said Rose, “ she is 
an impertinent jade, and if I hear more complaints of 
her, I will disinherit her.” The husband made no 
more complaints of his wife. 


The celebrated Mad iselle L reur, of the 
Theatre Francais, passing through the streets at a very 
late hour, on a cold raw night, was accosted by a poor 
woman with four little children on her back, who, in 
a tone of bitter suffering, beseeched the actress to 
take pity on her destitute condition. Mademoiselle 
Lecouvreur searched in her pockets, and finding noth- 
ing: ‘Wait, said she, ‘my good woman, I will give 

‘ou more mye could have hoped for, and instant- 
y throwing her mantle, she began to recite the 
imprecations of Camilla, with a vehemence and supe- 
rior talent which soon collected a crowd around her, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the season. She 
then made a collection among the auditors, and with 
the fruits of her charitable exertion, gave the poor 
woman a sufficient sum to provide lodgings and 
clothes for her infants. 





Among the Chinese, the anticipations of death are 
distressing. Their imagination has invented no few- 
er than ten hells ; one consists of hills stuck full of 
knives ; another of an iron boiler filled with scalding 
water ; a third is a hill of ice ; in another, the punish- 
ment is pulling out the tongue of those who tell lies ; 
another is a hell of poisonous serpents ; in another, 
the victim is drawn in pieces ; another is a hell of 
blackness and darkness: and you may hear them pray- 
ing—one, ‘‘ May I not fall into the hell of swords!” 
and others, into this or that place of torment. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for a monthly work and this 
paper. Apply amg | at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 
Subscriptions will be received by the following per- 

id. 


sons, to whom money may be pa 
+ Spencer, 42 Ann Street, J. B. Loak, Utica. 
James M. Edgerton, West Troy. Luther y+ —— 
5 roy. . 
hoes. - G. W. Redding, Boston. 

V . W.E. Schenectady. 

C. A. Sweet, pmo ol Levi Willard, Troy. 
R fit, Jr., Newburg. 


. P. . Proud: N q 
T.S. Hawks, Buffalo. G.w. G .¥ 
Benj. Holt, Little Falls. ee 
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